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For Friends’ Review 
JOYFULNESS. 


A happy temper has much to do with 
life’s enjoyment. A babe will show by its 
ever ready smile and response to every effort 
to please, that it hasa temperament which 
will diffase happiness through life. ‘And it 
won’t be always so,” was the reply given by 
a groom to every complaint of bad weather 
or muddy roads, and showed the cheery 
temper by which he turned the shaded 
thoughts of others into bright ones. 

But whatever the temperament, true joy | 
cannot be had without the hope which flows 
in the breast of the believer. The best en-| 
dowed nature cannot shut out the ills of 
life, nor dispel the shadow of the judgment 
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laa: It is when the heart is led by the 
| goodness of God, or by His merciful chas- 
| tisements, to turn to Him and rest its hopes 
on Christ, that it has access by faith into a 
standing of grace, and rejoices in hope of 
the glory of God. 

Joy is the second of the fruits of the 
| Spirit, and dwells in the same heart with 
love and purity. The absence of joy should 
‘lead to seeking the cause of it. It may be 
bodily. We have aframe which influences 
much the state of the feelings. Chris- 
tians complain of the hiding of God’s face, 
the withdrawal of their Beloved, when more 
care in eating and drinking, more modera- 
tion in work, and control of all the appetites, 
would contribute to more Christian joyful- 
ness. 

Discouragement because of defects in the 
church, and the slow progress of Christ’s 
kingdom, casts a shadow over the spirits of 
many. But all changes from the old forms 
of good are not necessarily for the worse ; 
God still reigns over all, and the wideness 
of His mercy and ways are beyond our nar- 
row grasp. We cau still rejoice in the Lord 
and joy in the God of our salvation. 

Sympathy with Christ is a cause of joy- 

| fulness. He says, “ rejoice with me, for I 
have found the sheep which was lost;” and 
perhaps we are ready to say, “What a 
poor disheveled thing it is; it does not 
look at all like those which have been long 
in the fold,” and so fail to share the joy of 
Christ and the angels. 

Many lack joy because of failure in pri- 
vate prayer and consequent loss of commu- 
nion ; others, because they do not “serve the 
Lord with joyfulness and gladness of heart 
for the abundance of all things,” and turn- 
ing the seriousness of His service into fear- 
| fulness, regard Him as “ an austere man.” 

The cheerful smile and pleasant tone, 
commend the religion of Christ to others, 
and even if sowing must sometimes be with 
weeping, the joy of harvest lights up the fu- 
ture. 
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In the church at large, as well as in our 
Society, there is much now to inspire thank- 
fulness, and to induce us to offer in God’s 
tabernacle “sacrifices of joy,” and to come 
before Him with singing. 





For Friends’ Review. 
‘‘BE RECONCILED TO THY BROTHER.”’ 


The Greek word diallattomai occurs but 
once in the New Testament (Matt. v. 24), 
there used by the Lord Jesus and translated 
be reconciled. ‘ Therefore if thou bring thy 
gift to the altar, and there rememberest that 
thy brother hath aught against thee, leave 
there thy gift before the altar, and go thy 
way ; first be reconciled to thy brother, and 
then come and offer thy gift.” 

On the above, Dean Alford, a conspicuous 
minister of the gospel in the Episcopal 
Church, makes remarks, which may be pro- 
fitably considered by all. He says, “It is 
not what complaints we have against others 
that we are to consider at such a time, but 
what they have against us; not what ground 
we have given for complaint, but what com- 
plaints they, as matter of fact, make against 
us. . . The whole language is Jewish, 
and only to be understood of Jewish rites. 
The command, of course, applies in full force 
as to reconciliation before the Christian of- 
fering of praise and thanksgiving [or testi- 
mony] in the holy communion.” (Alford’s 
Greek Testament; Harper’s Ed.) 

The words in the New Testament having a 
similar signification, and used by Paul, are 
two, Katallasso and Katallagee. Katallasso 
is defined by the lexicon—Kazta, intensitive, 
and allasso, to change,alter ; to reconcile, 7.e., 
change a state of enmity between persons to 
one of friendship. ‘For if, when we were 
enemies, we were reconciled to God by the 
death of His Son, much more, being recon- 
ciled, we shall be saved by His life.” (Rom. 
v. 10.) “Let her . be reconciled to 
her husband.” (1 Cor. vii. 11.) ‘“ And all 
things are of God, who hath reconciled 
( Katallasso) us to Himself by Jesus Christ, 
and hath given to us the ministry of recon- 
ctliation ; (Katallagee.) To wit, that God 
was in Christ, reconciling (Katallasso) the 
world unto Himself and hath com- 
mitted unto us the word of reconciliation— 
Katallagee.”” (2 Cor. v. 18, 19.) 

The above passages from the Authorized 
Version settle the orthodox signification of 
those Greek words,and our attention is drawn 
to the marginal reading of Rom. v. 11, where 
Katallagee is rendered reconciliation instead 
of atonement in the column; this, of course, 
sends a student of the Bible to the best 
authorities within his reach, so that he may 
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decide justly between these two words, and 
in the English Hexapla of Bagsters, London, 
he finds Wiclifin 1380 giving recounceilynge; 
Rheims, 1582, reconciliation ; Macknight, 
1795, Adam Clarke, Conybeare and How- 
son, Am. B. Union, Alford, Noyes, Wilson, 
all agree with the Rheims’ version in ac- 
cepting reconciliation as the true translation 
of Katallagee ; and the notes of Macknight, 
also those of A. Clarke, strictly orthodox 
scholars, are well worth close and careful 
attention. 

Bible readers, of course, know that atone. 
ment is an Old Testament word, and occurs 
more than forty times in Lev. and about the 
same in other books, the translation of Heb. 
Kah-phar (or Kopher, unpointed), in a few 
cases in Lev., Eze. and Dan., rendered re- 
conciliation. 

The lexicons of Parkhust, Gesenius and 
Fuerst give to cover, overspread, for the root 
sense of Kopher. 

Monkton, Vt. 


+ athe 


For Friends’ Review. 
THE DEATH OF CHRIST. 


The Scriptures inform us that the Son of 
God was made flesh, or took upon Him not 
the nature of angels, but the seed of Abra- 
ham; that He was God manifest in the 
flesh (1 Tim. iii. 16). There was therefore 
a perfect union of the Godhead and man- 
hood, and in that capacity He was still the 
Son of God; and by His oneness with the 
Father He was God. He said He was “the 
living bread that came down from heaven,” 
and ‘Before Abraham was, I am.” And 
yet He nowhere says that that which was 
the seed of Abraham, came down from 
heaven. Ido not therefore think that He 
died as God, but that He laid down that 
human life (as He said He had power to do) 
and He took it up again, or in other words, 
the union of God and man was restored, and 
thus He (“the Man Christ Jesus ”’) rose 
from the dead, and ever liveth as Lord of 
all. And so all the human race are (if 
united to Jesus Christ), brought into union 
with the Father through Him, according to 
His prayer: “As Thou, Father, art in Me 
and I in Thee, that they(His redeemed) may 
be one in Us.” He said to the Jews, “ des- 
troy this temple, and in three days [ will 
raise it up.” 

George Fox, in answer to priest Stevens 
says, “I told Him at that time (when He 
cried out on the cross) the sins of all man- 
kind were upon Him, and their iniquities 
and transgressions, with which He was 
wounded, which He was to bear, and to be 
an offering for, as He was man, but died not 
as He was God, &c.” In this “ great mys 
tery ’ Geo. Fox says, “Christ gave Him- 
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self, His body, for the life of the whole 
world.” 

The inference I conceive to be fallacious, 
that the view above given leads to “ Unita- 
rianism.” Friends have been uniformly 
careful in writing or speaking of our Sav- 
iour, the Lord Jesus Christ, never to divide 
Him. ‘“ What God hath joined together, let 
not man put asunder.” Whenever man by 
his reasoning powers tries to define or ex- 
plain the mysteries of our faith, which can 
only be understood as they are divinely re- 
vealed, he almost inevitably runs into errer. 

It has of latter time more fully appeared 
to me, that as Adam was created in the im- 
age of God, that as the Creator breathed in- 
to him tke breath of life, he enjoyed a cluse 
union and communion with his Creator, un- 
til he fell by disobedience and lost that Di- 
vine life and image; and was therefore in- 
capable of transmitting it to his posterity ; 
whereas, the Second Adam, the Lord from 
heaven, in His union with man rendered 
perfect obedience, and became the Author of 
eternal salvation to all who receive Him and 
are united to Him. They are born again ; 
become new creatures in Christ Jesus, and 
thus are restored to the state Adam was 
in before the fall, and so remain while they 
abide in “the Vine.”? This glorious privilege 
He purchased for us by His offering on the 


cross, as fully set forth in the Scriptures of 
Truth. 

The Word who was with God in the be- 
ginning, and was God, and who was made 
flesh, is the same Holy One, by whom, as 
says the same Apostle, ‘all things were 


made that were made.”” As one with the 
Father, therefore, He was the Creator of 
Adam and Eve, and imparted His image to 
them. And after their disobedience the 
Lord told the tempter what should take 
place. See Gen. iii. 15. Thus was foretold 
that the Seed of the woman (Jesus Christ) 
should bruise the tempter’s head. See 
Isaiah vii. 14; Matt. i. 23. Thus the way 
was to be opened whereby the adversary was 
to be foiled, and salvation offered to man- 
kind. 

It is noticeable that the Serpent was to 
bruise the heel of the Seed of the woman, 
and Isaiah in chapter liii. where he foretels 
the sufferings of our Saviour, says, ‘‘ He was 
bruised for our iniquities.” As He suf- 
fered in His manhood, I think that is what 
was meant by bruising the heel; His man- 
hood in which He was manifested and 
walked among men. I may be wrong in 
this, so let it pass as man’s judgment. Cer- 
tain it is, that what was predicted has been 
fulfilled in Him. 

Groree W. TAYLor. 
Kaolin, Pa., First mo. 23, 1878. 
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For Friends’ Review. 
LEVELLING UP. 


He who would teach the young, the igno- 
rant, or the wayward, adapts himself to their 
condition. For minds able to grasp but lit- 
tle, he presents simple ideas, in plain words, 
and so as to attract. But his care is to lead 
them on to greater knowledge. He incites 
them to put forth their powers, to grasp the 
higher truths which lie one step in advance. 

The teacher comes down to the apprehen- 
sion of the little child, places himself beside 
it, and seems as if on the same plane with 
it. But he does so not to lessen bis own at- 
tainments, but to raise those of his pupil. 
He counts it well to make things easy for 
the beginner, not to require too much 
thought at first, to please so far as to gain 
attention. But if he euded here, and instead 
of leading his pupil on, himself came down 
to the stature of the child only to stay there, 
the child would lose as well as the man. 

The public writer, too, must entertain and 
interest, but if he never puts his readers to 
the effort of thinking, or of a thorough ex- 
amination of a subject, he will not lead them 
to “the things of a man.” 

The Bible shows how God from the earli- 
est times to the fulness of the gospel day, 
taught men higher and higher truths; fuller 
knowledge of Himself, and of man’s spiritual 
privileges. Christ humbled Himself to be 
like one of us, but it was to raise us to be 
like Him. The Church is reaching out after 
the perishing, the ignorant and those forget- 
fui of God. It teaches the rudiments of the 
doctrine of Christ, so that they can be ac- 
cepted by them that are “ without strength.” 
Never since the Reformation was the Church 
more gloriously aggressive, or going out to 
the highways and hedges to compel the 
needy to “come and welcome” to the ban- 
quet. 

She rejoices with thankfulness for this 
gathering in of the lost sheep. She joins 
with the joy of the angels over sinners re- 
penting. Shall she not also hold aloft the 
standard of Christian holiness and moral 
purity, so that the great revival may lead 
the thousands whom it sways to the meas- 
ure of the stature of the fullness of Christ? 


_— 


Dr. Zreman, in The Christian, tells that 
two English ladies who have been aiding the 
Bosnian refugees from the war in Turkey, 
have established twenty-one schools, which 
are attended by two thousand children, These 
pupils eagerly listen to Bible instruction. 
These refugees number two hundred thousand, 
and have suffered dreadfully, but have been 
helped by English Christian liberality. 
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For Friends’ Review. 


THE TERM TRINITY. 


I have noticed of late the frequent use 
the word Trinity by members of the Society 
of Friends. As I entirely agree (if I under- 
stand them) with the doctrinal views of 
those who usually employ this term, I feel 
the less hesitstion in offering some remarks 
on the subject. 

The Early Friends objected, on just 
grounds, I think, to the term Trinity as ap- 
plied to the Beity. They felt that in speak- 
ing of the gremt and awful mysteries of the 
Divine nature, there was a sort of presump- 
tion in going beyond the language of reve- 
lation. They therefore rejected the word 
Trinity, both because it is not given in the 
Holy Scriptures, and because it is liable to 
be, as it has doubtless often been, misunder- 
stood. In the time of William Penn there 
were those who taught the doctrine of 
“three DISTINCT and SEPARATE persoius in | 
the Godhead ;” thus furnisbing a just ground | 
for the charge made by Unitarians, that 
many of the orthodox believe in three Gods. 

In regard to this subject, it may be prop-| 
er to observe, that when the creeds of the | 









early Christian Church were formed, the 
word person, (Latin persona, Greek 
prosopon) had an entirely different mean- 
ing from that of our word ‘‘person” at the 
present day. It properly signified ‘“ charac- 
ter.” Thus, as the same individual might 
appear under several different characters, so 
one and the same Deity might be presented 
to us under the different characters of Crea- 
tor, Redeemer and Sanctifier. 

I cannot but think that Niebubr was right 
in maintaining that we need no creed ex 
cept the New Testament itself. If it be said 
that we want something more condensed, 
something shorter than the Testament, I 
reply, that whatever advantages such con- 
densation might possess, it is liable to the 
objection, that people to save trouble, will 
be likely to go to the creed and not to the 
Testament for their belief. If any compen- 
dious confession of faith is deemed necessary, 
it should, as far as possible, be in the very 
words of Holy Writ, and all who use it 


should be taught that it can have no author- 


ity, except so far as it is supported by the 
explicit declarations of Scripture. 


J. THOMAS. 





Let us take care how we speak of those 


who have fallen on life’s field. Help them 
up; do not heap scorn upon them. We do 


not see the conflict; we may not know the 


wound. 


REVIEW. 





REPORT OF CONFERENCE ON EDU- 
CATION. 


The proceedings of the Conference on 
ducation in the Society of Friends in 
America, recently helg, in Baltimore, are 
now printed in a pamphlet of seventy pages, 
The full report given in Friend’s Review at 
the time, precludes the necessity of referring 
to more than a few points now. 

The delegates from Iowa forcibly present 
the propriety of having not more than three 
colleges: Haverford for the East, Earlham 
for the region between the Ohio and the 
Mississippi, and one in Iowa for that west 
of the same river, and of making these thor- 
oughly good institutions. The establishing 
of good primary schools, of academies in 
Monthly or Quarterly Meetings, and so 
adapting the course of study in these as to fit 
pupils for business, and for entering the 
higher institutions, is urged. 

The Kansas report dwells upon the need of 
denominational schools, and the brave effort 
of Friends in Walnut Creek Quarterly 
Meeting to found a school for their children. 
They are erecting a two-story stone building 


| for a school house, expecting the pupils to 


board in the vicinity. The North Carolina 
report wisely advocates the erection of new 
buildings, and a better endowment for their 
Yearly Meeting Boarding School. The im- 
portance of liberal donations for educational 
purposes is soclearly stated, that it can 
scarcely be otherwise than that many will 
follow the example of Friends who have 
already done so much for the Society by 
endowing schools. 

We would bespeak for the report a gen- 
eral and careful perusal. The address of 
the Conference is given below. 

ADDRESS OF CONFERENCE ON 
EDUCATION. 


To Friends in the United States and Canada. 








Dear Friends:—A Conference of Teach- 
ers and Friends assembled in Baltimore on 
the 21st and 22nd of Twelfth month, 1877, 
on behalf of the more thorough and higher 
education of the children and youth of our 
Society. All the Yearly Meetings on this 
Continent, except Canada, were represented. 
After full interchange of views, and exami- 
nation of the present condition of our educa- 
tional institutions, we are led to call your 
attention to the following suggestions. 

The enlightened views of the Early Friends 
led them to make liberal provision for the 
education of their children; and their de- 
scendants in all generations have never been 
entirely wanting in attention to this great 
duty. Meantime, however, the interest in 
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this subject has very much increased in the | doctrines and principles of Christianity, or 


community at large; great improvements 
bave been introduced in the institutions and 
methods of instruction ; and we have fallen 
behind many other 
general advance. It is time that we made a 
vigorous effort to regain our ground. 


All education begins in the family ; and | upon the members generally of meetings at- 


the influence of home-training is not only | 


the earliest, but it continues the most potent 
tothe end. The atmosphere of cheerfulness 
and luve which pervades a Christian home, 
the moral and religious lessons learned at a 
mother’s knee, the taste for pure and health- 
ful literature, or for scientific observation 
and study, imparted by judicious parents, 
abide through life in their wholesome influ- 
ences, and are often of more value than the 
highest subsequent attainments at school, 
college, or university. One of the worst 
signs of our times is the decay of domestic 
discipline. It is a satisfaction to believe 
that among Friends, however, judicious 


ligious bodies in the | and moral welfare of our youth lies not only 


indifferent to them, they will be dwarfed in 
intellect as well as morally and spiritually. 
A large responsibility for the religious 


upon teachers, but also upon ministers re- 
siding in the neighborhood of schools, and 


tended by the pupils of our seminaries of 


learning. We desire to bespeak for all such 


meetings 
ehureb. 
The importance of thoroughness in every 


the prayerful interest of the 


| stage of education, and the great advantage 


of knowing a few things wellyrather than 
many things imperfectly, have deeply im- 
pressed us. A school in which nothing but 
the elements are taught becomes a power 


\for unteld good, when it does all its work 


family government and training have not as | 


yet fallen into disuse ; and we desire to en- 
courage parents to prefer the true and last- 
ing good of their offspring to their present 
gratification, and to combine in the manage 


ment of their children, firmness in necessary | 


restraint, with love, and sympathy, and con- 
fidence. 


When children are collected in schools, 


that similar 


wholesome influences should 


thoroughly, holding up the standard of per- 
fection even in little things. To’the teachers 
of our infant and primary schools we would 
say, in the whole work of education no 
sphere is more useful than yours. Nor are 
thoroughness and accuracy less essential in 
the high school and the college. Every- 
where they have a moral as well as an in- 
tellectual value; they extend to the world 
of practical business, as well as the world of 


'thougbt; and they are habits of mind pecu- 
iliarly conducive to success in every sphere 
| of life. 

away from the parental roof, it is desirable | 


still surround them, and that their proper | 


moral and religious training should continue 
to be a primary concern on the part of their 
caretakers. The evils with which the com- 
munity is rife, resulting from the lower 
standard of integrity, which is in part the 
legacy of the war and of the inflation which 
accompanied and followed it, are forcing 
men to admit the necessity of a return to 
the stricter virtues of our fathers, and the 
need of a sterner moral discipline for the 
young. The morality of the New Testament 
should be thorougly inculcated in all schools; 
and children should be taught to decide all 
doubtful questions in practice by reference to 
the only true standard, the will of God, as 
revealed in the Holy Scriptures, and in the 
conscience illumined from on high. The har- 
monies of true science with faith need to be 
pointed out, and the truths of spiritual reli- 
gion to be vindicated against those material- 
istic views which happen just now to be 


| ments. 


It is our desire that there may be-a closer 
connection made between all our schools, so 
that they may mutually support and stimu- 


{late one another, and especially that the 


high schools may become feeders to the col- 
leges; the strengthening and enlargement 
of the latter being one of our greatest needs 


at the present day. 


Our attention has been especially directed 
to our higher institutions uf learning, as 
standing in need of improvement in various 
ways, and especially of more liberal endow- 
As regards our colleges, we believe 
it desirable that a few strong institutions 
should be built up, and the unnecessary 
multiplication of establishments bearing this 
name should be avoided. A first-class pri- 
mary school is more to be respected, and 


| will do a great deal more good than a fourth- 


\ 


| 


rate high school; a first-class high school 
than a fourth-rate college. So great a pecu- 


|niary outlay is requisite for the equipment 


and maintenance of an institution worthy to 
confer academic degrees, that it is obvious 


popular in the ever-shifting fashions of| that a limit is very soon reached to the num- 
thought. Above all, should the simple gos- ‘ber of such establishments as can be sup- 


pel of our Lord and Saviour be presented to| ported by the Society of Friends. 


But we 


the minds of the young, by teachers as ready | trust that we shall do a work fully propor- 
to proclaim the highest and most important | tionate to our ability, in our seminaries for 
truths, as the lower truths of human science. | higher education; and we would urge upon 
f our pupils are left in ignorance of the| the attention of our men of wealth, the great 
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claims of our colleges, academies, and high-| fered, in the hope that they may be led to 
schools upon their liberality. There is no| take active measures for the furtherance of 
direction in which gifts of money can be] the good work, and especially for the more 
bestowed with asurer prospect of beneficial] effective support. of our institutions for 
results. higher learning. > 


We have been reminded of the claims of 
Friends in remoter districts, or suffering the 
hardships of frontier life, for aid in establish- 
ing schools for their children. The contri- 
butions for this end of those who enjoy an 
easier lot, will surely be acceptable to Him 
who loveth a cheerful giver. 

Our duties as laborers in the great work 
of education are not confined to our own re- 
ligious body. We owe a debt to the world 
at large ; and we believe that a door is open- 


Signed on behalf of the Conference, 
Franois T. Kine, Chairman. 
Avaeustus TaBER, Secretary. 
From The Annual Monitor. 


SARAH BACKHOUSE. 


Sarah Backhouse, of York, England, died Sev- 
enth mo. st, 1877, aged 74 years. 


Sarah Backhouse was the daughter of 


ing both for a more general resorting to our} James and Mary Backhouse, of Darlington, 
own schools and colleges, and for the en-| and was born there the 30th of Third month, 
gagement of a larger number of our mem-| 1803. Her childhood was marked by great 
bers as teachers in the public schools, and| delicacy, and it seemed doubtful whether 
other institutions of learning in the general | she would ever attain to years of maturity. 
community. May a goodly number of our| Her father died before she was two years 
young men and women dedicate themselves| old, and in after-life she often spoke of the 
to this work; and may we assist them in| judicious and religious training exercised 


gaining a proper preparation therefor, both 
by a generous support of all our institutions 
for the higher education, and by the estab- 
lishment of such normal classes and courses, 
as may be most judicious and effective. 

Wise provision should be made in all our 
schools for the health and comfort of the 
pupils. (Great care is needed in the plan- 
ning of school and collegiate buildings, to 
secure the perfect purity of the air at all 
times, and to guard the water supply from 
every possible cause of contamination. So 
large a part of the disease in the world could | 
be prevented were there less ignerance of| 
the laws of health, that the great principles 
of hygiene ought to be carefully taught to 
all our pupils, old or young. 

It is the function of good schools not only 
to train the intellect, but to so mould the 
character and inform the mind, as to make 
good citizens, good men of business, good 
workmen in every sphere of practical life, 
and good parents, husbands, wives, and 
children, dwelling in cheerful, wholesome, 
Christian homes. Society has no interest to 
which the possible influences ot such schools 
do not extend. May we all rise to a more 
adequate conception of the importance of our 
educational work, and perform it with greater 
wisdom, liberality and zeal. 

We concluded to appoint a standing com- 
mittee of one from each Yearly Meeting, to 
have the whole subject of education under 
their consideration, to whom the calling of 
another similar Conference was referred. 
And we wish affectionately and earnestly to| 
invite the attention of the several Yearly 








Meetings, in their next annual assemblies, to 
the various suggestions which we have of.-| 


by her widowed mother, who removed with 
her large family to York in 1817. As 
Sarah Backhouse’s health gradually im- 
proved after leaving school, the energy of 
her character developed; and although there 
is no record of this period of her life, it was 
evident that the work of grace was going 
forward in her heart. and at about the age of 
twenty-four she first said a few words in 
meeting. She was acknowledged as a minis- 
ter in the year 1833, and at intervals, as her 
health permitted, she was acceptably en- 
gaged in visiting meetings and families in va- 
rious parts of England. During these en- 
gagements she was often made sensible of 
the spiritual state of individuals, and enabled 
to hand to these the word of counsel or en- 
couragement. 

In the year 1827, on the death of the wife 
of her brother Thomas, she went to reside 
with him, undertaking the charge of his only 
little girl until his second marriage in 1838. 
During this period she had a very severe 
illness, which confined her to bed for more 
than four months, and from which there 
often seemed no human probability that she 
would recover. While suffering from ex- 
treme exhaustion, her mind was kept in 
much peaceful trust in her Saviour, and she 
was favored with a clear view of acceptance, 
whichever way the illness might terminate. 
To many of those who at that time visited 
her bedside, she testified of the goodness 
and mercy of the Lord towards her, and ex- 
pressed her Christian desire on their bebalf. 
Contrary to all expectations, she very gradu- 
ally recovered, and with her wonted energy 
and cheerfulness, again entered upon her 
social and religious duties. 
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In 1845, on the death of her brother 
Thomas, who had been left a widower a 
second time, she resumed the charge of his 
children, continuing her watchful care over 
them for many years afterwards. 

In conjunction with her valued friend,Sam- 
uel Tuke, Sarah Backhouse edited the Annual 
Monitor for ten years, during which time 
she deeply felt the responsibility of the en- 
gagement, and was sensible of the need of 
care, and best guidance, in the compilation 
of this little volume. 

Though often laid aside by severe attacks 
of illness, she maintained a lively interest in 
her friends, and in all that tended to promote 
the advancement of the Redeemer’s king- 
dom. For some years she was deprived of 
the privilege of attending our religious 
meetings, but was enabled cheerfully to sub- 
mit to this trial, and often in the consequent 
hours of loneliness, was permitted to rejoice 
in sweet communion with her Saviour. 
But whilst thus secluded from the outer 
world, she bad much enjoyment in ber 
home. The beauties of nature had ever a 
charm for her, and the garden was a source 
of great interest. She much enjoyed the 
visits of ber friends, many of whom felt the 
depth of her Christian experience. The 
winter of 1876-7 was passed with greater 
comfort by her than many previous ones, 
and she was able to be down stairs and to 
go about the house, and on a few warm 
days in the early spring was a little out in 
the garden. But whilst thus appearing in 
some respects better, she frequently spoke 
of increased pain. On the mornirg of the 
2th of the Third month she came down 
stairs as usual, but about noon suddenly 
became alarmingly ill, and from that time 
until her death she was mostly confined to 
bed. She often spoke of her ultimate res- 
toration as uncertain, but was enabled to 
oommit the result to her Heavenly Father, 
who had been her stay and support in many 
times of weakness and trial. She frequently 
said she had nothing of herself to depend 
on, and could only trust in the mercy of her 
gracious Saviour. She much enjoyed hav- 
ing portions of Scripture read to her, and se- 
lections from favorite hymns. Sometimes 
she regretted that her state of weakness pre- 
vented her from collecting her thoughts as 
much as she desired, and remarked on the 
importance of not putting off a preparation 
for eternity to a time of sickness. The 
petition of a dear friend at her bedside 
gteatly strengthened and comforted her, and 
she rémarked, “The clouds seemed lifted 
up,” and she was enabled to look forward to 


the end with unshaken faith in her God and 
Saviour. 


During the last three weeks, though her! 
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friends were unwilling to give up hope, it 
was evident that her weakness was increas- 
ing, and she herself frequently expressed 
her belief “that the end was drawing near.” 

On First-day, the 24th of Sixth month, not 
having much pain, she enjoyed a little 
reading, especially a hymn which was one 
of her favorites. 

The next day there was a great increase 
of weakness, and she expressed her belief 
that the end was near, saying, “that though 
she had nothing of her own to trust in, she 
felt the preciousness of being clothed with 
the righteousness of Christ.” On the morn- 
ing of the 28th she was assisted into another 
room, and remarked with cheerfulness that 
she believed “it would be her last journey,” 
which proved to be the case. During the 
most of this and the following days her 
articulation was difficult, but for a short 
time she revived and was ab‘e to converse @ 
little, and repeated distinctly the words: 
“Surely goodness and mercy have followed 
me all the days of my life,” and after a 
pause, added, ‘‘I think I may say that I 
shall dwell in the house of the Lord forever.” 
At another time she wished for a few verses 
of Scripture to be read, and when some 
words of prayer were afterwards added, she 
appeared fully to unite in them. A few 
hours before the close, when the verse, 
“Thou art with me; Thy rod and Thy staf 
they comfort me,” was repeated, her counte- 
nance brightened and her lips moved in 
assent. After this she continued breathing 
gently until the morning of First-day the 
Ist of Seventh month, when her purified 
spirit was released, to be, we revefently be- 
lieve, “forever with the Lord.” 

SHALL THE STATE SUPPLY HIGHER 

EDUCATION TO ALL WHO DESIRE IT? 


Governor Robinson of New York, in his 
recent message to the Legislature, makes a 
recommendation that instead of continuing 
the present public school sys'em of that 
State,which is graded from a primary one to 
a collegiate or university course, the State 
should limit itself to a plain education to fit 
men for ordinary business and their duties 
as citizens. He says: 

“When we go beyond this, and take from 
one man the money necessary to educate the 
children of another man in the arts and sci- 
ences,we perpetrate an act of injustice under 
the forms of law. What is worse than this, 
instead of educating the masses of children 
80 as to prepare them for the pursuits and 
industries upon which they must depend for 
a living, we educate them in such a way as 
to make them discontented with their condi- 
tion, unfit to discharge its duties in a man- 
ner most beneficial to their own interests, 
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and take away the strong incentives which 
impel those which are really able and wor- 
thy to win for themselves high positions in 
learning and usefulness. When the State 
bas given to all the children a good com- 
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it, nor call each other harsh names about it. 
Every effort should be made to keep within 
the limits of Scripture as to what we require 
each other to believe. That the death of 


mon school education, it should then leave|the Lord Jesus Christ involves the idea 
them to their own resources and to follow|that at any moment the Deity ceased to 
such callings as their capacities fit them for. | exist, cannot possibly be brought into har- 
To go beyond this, is to injure rather than mony with the revelation of Scripture in 


benefit them.” 

me ra many places, that God has an ever-living, 
cE ’ ) ~ leternal existence. We can all truly and 
FRIENDS’ REVIEW. heartily believe our Lord’s words, “I am 

_ PHILADELPHIA, SECOND MO. 9, 1878. | He that liveth and was dead.” We cannot 


THE DEATH AND RESURRECTION OF all, perhaps none ‘can determine, how they 
CHRIST. are true. When we ourselves die, we do 


The union of the Word that was in the be- | 20t cease to exist as to our proper selves 
ginning with God, and was God, with the for one moment. We may, therefore, most 
“man Christ Jesus,” is clearly revealed in| certainly believe that the Lord Jesus Christ 
Scripture. The mode of that union is not| “tasted death for every man” without as 
so revealed. Probably it transcends our|Deity ceasing for one moment to exist, 
powers to comprehend it. The same holds|Which, as we have said, is impossible. 
true of the death and resurrection of the| George Fox was a man greatly gifted with 
Lord Jesus Christ; that He suffered on the | "tural and spiritual powers. He was pro- 
cross, bearing our sins; that He died and foundly orthodox in his faith. When he 
rose again from the dead; that He showed | gave the reply quoted on another page, he 
Himself alive by many infallible proofs;\40es not mean that Christ died only as a 
that His flesh saw no corruption, and that|™an, in the sense that his death was of no 
after His resurrection He appeared to His|™More value than that of a man, he only 
disciples with His glorious body, in which |™eans, that as God He did not at any mo- 
He showed the marks of the nails, and of }Ment cease to exist. 
the spear, and in which He ascended into| Let us reverently leave questions beyond 


heaven, are truths clearly stated in Scripture. | OUr powers, and which may gender strifes, 
How He died, how He tasted death for|but endeavor to know fulfilled in our own 


every man, how he rose from the dead, the experience that the Lord Jesus Christ hav- 
nature of the relation of His Deity and ing “once suffered for sins, the just for the 
human nature in these great and awful|Unjust, that He might bring us to God,” 
events is not disclosed. Men will think on| We ourselves are now brought nigh by the 
these themes, and differ as to their concep-| blood of Christ, and thoroughly sanctified 
tion of them. Unitarians regard Jesus| by Him through the Spirit. 

Christ only as a man, denying His Divinity; a ee 

and necessarily His death in their apprehen- WHILE extending thanks to correspondents 
sion had only the merit, value and effects of who have furnished so many letters of interest 


. , | Showing the Lord’s work now going on in differ- 
the death of & good ee Orthodox Christ- ent forms in all parts of the Society of Friends, 
ians believe that by His death He was “the 


we would ask them and others to keep us in- 
propitiation for the sinsof the whole world ;” | formed of what is passing in their neighborhoods 
that the value of His death was proportion-|and Yearly Meetings. The whole church is 
ate to His character as the Son of God, and | quickened and strengthened by hearing of the 
as combining in one being God and man. The | Progress of the truth—and information condensed 
question has come under discussion of Jate as|#"4 pointed, will confer a benefit on all our 
to how He passed through death or “ died and readers. 

rose again.” We think the explanation of this 
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MOVEMENTS OF MINISTERS.—Dr. James C. 


so difficult that Christians should not get Thomas, of Baltimore, accompanied by Francis 
excited about their differing conceptions of|T. King, attended the Monthly Meeting of 
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Friends for the Western District, Philadelphia, | abridgment has both the merit of brevity and of 
onfFourth-day, the 3oth ult.; was at Haverford | being more adapted for popular reading than the 
Meeting on Fifth-day, the 31st, and met a num- | larger volume of Dymond. 
ber of the members of the above Monthly Meet-| The preface is by a writer of note, who refers 
ing, on Fourth-day evening, at the house of a/|in terms of warm gratitude to the twenty millions 
member, and on Sixth-day evening at the meet- | of francs which the Christians of England had 
ing-house. Between these engagements they | contributed to relieve the miseries caused by the 
called on several of the members of the meeting | Franco-Prussian war, of which he says the Soci- 
at their homes. These services were acceptable, | ety of Friends gave more than four millions. He 
and accompanied by the Lord's blessing. | refers also to the fact that this money was not 
——- + | sent, but brought to France, and distributed by 

THE FREEDMEN’S FRIEND, another number of | discreet hands, guided by loving hearts. The 
which has been issued by the Friends’ Freed- | Friends had sought, further, to spread the gospel 
men’s Relief Association, of Philadelphia, has | among them, and now by the distribution of this 
more than its usual interest in accounts of the | work, to combat in the name of the gospel that 
schools, of visits to homes of the sick, the needy | insane passion for war which was the cause of so 
and the dying ; of efforts to extend temperance, | many of the miseries of France. 
and spread knowledge important to the health,| On these grounds he bespeaks a hearing for 
the life, and the souls of the freed people. | the arguments and persuasions of the work. 

For several years Friends gave of their abun-| The book contains a brief notice of the preser- 
dance, but with a Christian spirit which has been | vation of Friends during the Irish Rebellion, 
twice blessed; lately, giving has been steadily | taken from Hancock on War; and an account 
more a matter of self-denying love, and now the | of the patient Christian fortitude of Friends in 

uestion is, whether we will follow the example of | North Carolina during the late civil war in the 

e Macedonian churches, and be willing “to our | United States. As the whole makes a small 
power, or even beyond our power,” to give to | book of 95 pages, it is not too costly for free dis- 
this cause. | tribution, nor so long as not to be read. 

The system is probably as economical ax -_ ———__== 
efficient as it can be made. The need is for five 
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thousand dollars more to meet the expenses of 
the year. 
—e- 

THE SWORD AND TROWEL, edited by C. H. 
Spurgeon, says of the ‘Annals of Early Friends,” 
by F. A. Budge: 

“One of the most instructive records we have 
ever read. The ways of the early Quakers were 
singular and entirely sud generis; but there was 
a deep earnestness about them, and a power 
which none could overcome. Their very sim- 
plicity made them wise, and their submissiveness 


rendered them unconquerable. They were vastly | 


more pugnacious and fond of controversy than 


their descendants, but they were none the worse | 


on that account, perhaps all the better. It is no 


ill sign when a man loves truth well enough to | 
dispute for it; we fear that we have falJen upon | 


days when it would take at least a thousand pro- 
fessors to make one martyr. Veneer and varnish 
naturally dread collision, and for their own sake 
seek quietness and indifference; those who are 


made of solid material are under no such fear, | 


= not slow to contend earnestly for the 
ath. 


“Under peculiar shapes we see in these an- 


nals the same spiritual life as that «herein all | 


true believers partake. Let life develop as it 


may, itis in all shapes worthy of our reverent | 


observation. We feel sure that any believer will 
be the better for seeing how the Holy Ghost 
wrought in our brethren, ‘the Early Friends.’”’ 
Will not our members buy this interesting vol- 
ume, and read it? Sold by Alice Lewis, at this 


office, 109 N. Tenth St., Philadelphia. Price, in| 


Paper, 50 cents. 


La Guerre au point de vue du Christianisme 
et du Bon Sens, traduit de l'anglais de Jonathan 
Dymond. Avec une préface par M. Rosseebew 
St. Hiliare. 

This is a translation into French of an abridg- 
ment of Dymond on War, by one of the com- 


Munity of Friends in the south of France. The 


PHILBROOK—JONES.—On First mo. 25th, 1878, 
at the house of the bride’s father, by appointment of 
China Monthly Meeting, Me., George, son of Josiah and 
Hannah S. Philbrook, the latter deceased, and Juliet, 
daughter of Jeremiah R. and Mary C. Jones. 


DIED. — 

ESTES.—At Fairport, Eleventh mo. 1oth, 1877, 
Robert Estes, aged 63 years; an esteemed member and 
elder of Rochester Monthly Meeting, N. Y. For 
several years his time, talents and means had been 
consecrated to the Lord. His Christianity was broad, 
and his Christian love was manifested toward all who 
actepted the Lord Jesus as their Saviour. A “ brother, 
whose praise is in the gospel throughout all the 
churches.” As an elder he was a wise counsellor, 
and sympathizing friend. His exemplary life was a 
living epistle, read and known of all who came within 
his influence. That he was highly esteemed in the 
community where he lived, is evident from the follow- 
ing account, published in a Fairport paper at the time 
of his death: « During his sojourn here he has gained 
| the esteem of all classes. Kind in his nature and gen- 
tle in his manners, he has not failed of being appre- 
ciated in all his relations to society. Especially has 
this been true in regard to his religious life. Though 
to all intents and purposes a Friend, he was in a more 
‘emphatic sense a Christian. In the absence of a 
| Friends’ Society here, he found a home with any 
Christian body who worshipped God in spirit and in 
truth, His last days were what might be expected 
from his life. Death had lost its sting, and heaven 
seemed real and near. His last hours were each a 
sermon to those who watched by his bed-side, « Let me 
die the death of the righteous, and let my last days be 
like his,’ were forced to the lips of those who watched 
the going out of his life.” 

HORNOR.—In Raysville, Ind., Tenth month 22d, 
1876, Rebecca Hornor, in the 66th year of her age. 
She bore her affliction with patience, and said she was 
| just waiting the Lord’s time. 

HORNOR.—In Raysville, Ind., Twelfth mo. 27th, 
1877, Ann Hornor, in the 69th year of her age. Having 
lived an upright and exemplary life, throug’ faith in 

| the Son of God, her end was peace. The above were 
! sisters, and members of Raysville Monthly Meeting. 
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PARKER.—On the morning of 12th mo. 12th, 1877, 
at her residence in Raysville, Ind., Sarah Ann, wife of 
Nathan Parker, aged nearly 59 years. She had been 
an invalid for more than thirty seven years, the greater 
part of the time entirely bed ridden, and much of it a 
great sufferer, yet in all her affliction she was so “ kept 
by the power of God,” that not a murmur on account 
of her many privations is known ever to have escaped 
her lips, and her tender expressions of encouragement, 
cheer and loving counsel were sought and received by 
very many, when adversity or trouble overtook them. 
Whether high or low, rich or poor, all received the 
same loving welcome at her hand, and those who 
sought her bed-side were being constantly taught les- 
sons of patient endurance and trust in her Saviour, 
who, she often said, ‘‘doeth all things well.”” When 
her sufferings were most intense, her marked unselfisb- 
ness led her to pray fervently for her friends, both ab- 
sent and near, before praying for her own release, or 
for patience to endure all the dear Lord's will concern- 
ing her, adding always, when she said, “‘ Dear Jesus, 
please come quickly and bear away my soul to Thy 
home of bliss,” « yet not my will, but Thine be done.” 
When asked if she was easier, she said, «No; but 
then my sufferings are measured by a loving Father’s 
hand as unerringly as the most skillful physician weighs 
his medicines. There will not be a grain too much 
or too little, and all my appointed time will I wait till 
my change come.” Many of her young acquaintances 
can trace their earlier impressions for good to her 
loving, faithful words, and the happy smile they always 
found upon her face, and she was indeed «a preacher of 
righteousness ’’ thereby, her room being radiant with 
her sanctified life. She loved everybody and all things 
beautiful in nature, and said, “ Our Father made them 
all ; the birds, and trees, and flowers fulfil their mission 
in magnifying His great name. Why do not we? Oh, 
that all men would praise him!’’ As the time of her 
dissolution approached, when told she was going home 
to heaven and Jesus, and asked if she still wanted to 
go, her face was radiant as she said, « Yes.” 

PEARSON.—At his residence, near Goldsboro’, 
N.C., on the 29th of Tenth month, 1877, John T. 
Pearson, in the 41st year of his age; an Elder and 
member of Nahunta Monthly Meeting. Possessing 
good judgment, and having a lively interest in whatever’ 
concerned the welfare of the people, he often accepted 
positions of trust and service both in his Society and 
for the public. Early in his sickness he expressed his 
resignation to the Lord’s will. With an expectation 
that he should soon be taken from his earthly ties to 
his heavenly home, he said, «The Lord knows His 
own, and His live in the Lord and die in the Lord.” 
He desired that it should be his friends’ daily and 
hourly concern to declare the glory of the Lord. «It 
is no new song. The first thing is, love the Lord ; the 
second is, love the Lord; and the third is, love the 
Lord.” Again, « My afflictions are sweet; it is sweet 
todie.’’ That our Society might be preserved pure in 
doctrine and in practice, seemed to be among his chief 
desires. 

The “Missionary Board’’ of Kansas Y. M. ap- 
point a General Meeting to be held at Lawrence, Kan- 
sas, commencing on the 14th of Second month, bein 
the Fifth-day before the third Seventh-day. Munister- 
ing triends are especially invited. 


DRUSILLA WILSON, Secretary. 
Lawrence, First mo. 25th, 1878. 


THE “Germantown Employment Society for Wo-| 
men” offers for sale, at low prices, warm garments for 
men, women and children. Ten per cent. taken off 
on orders of twenty dollars or more. 

Apply to Hetty C. GARRETT, 
Green and Coulter Sts., Germantown, Phila. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


Mowxton, Vr., First mo. 28, 1878. 


The readers who have become interested 
in ‘‘ Early Frost Work,” will be glad to 
learn of the continuation and blessed re- 
sults connected with it. 

At a meeting recently, sixteen who had 
been slaves to strong drink, testified to the 
saving power of the Lord Jesus through 
faith in His name. Since then another has 
been added to the number whose case is of 
especial interest. 

He was induced to attend some of the 
meetings, when conviction took such hold 
upon him, that he would leave the house, 
knowing that it was his only alternative 
from yielding to the promptings of the Spirit. 
Thus he continued for some days, until at 
last he resolved, let the consequences be 
what they might, he would seek the Lord, 
and at the next meeting he could hardly 
wait for a suitable opportunity to cast him- 
self upon the mercy of God, in Christ Jesus 
our Lord. In a day or two the victory was 
gained, resulting in peace. And now the 
change is very noticeable. In the place of 
an intemperate opposer—a trusting, working 
Christian. A few days ago a supper was 
given at the hotel by the young converts, 
which included the host and hostess, in 
which more than a hundred and fifty were 
partakers. It was a pleasant sight to see 
this company iu social converse talking of 
the things of the Kingdom, and partaking 
with thankfulness of the bounties which a 
kind Providence had provided, as well as 
contributing of their abundance in the name 
of the Lard. But better still, to behold in 
the hall, where quick feet had often tripped 
to the sound of the music until the small 
hours of the morning, these met in reverent 
worship, listening with sweet stillness to 
Psalm xxxiv. and to a few exhortations 
and prayers wherein they were commended 
to God and to the word of His grace until 
the great meeting beyond the river. 

Yesterday the place of worship was well 
filled with an interesting and interested con- 
gregation, both morning and evening. At the 
latter meeting sixty bore testimony of their 
love and allegiance to the Lord of Lords,and 
King of Kings. Several other seekers and 
enquirers were present, who we fear failed 
to lay hold of eternal life. 


-_ = ——— 


We think our dear aged friend Henry 
Miles, whose contributions, from time to 
time, appear acceptably in our colunms, will 
excuse us for sharing the interest of the clos- 
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ing part of a private note with our readers. 
Monkton, Vt., First mo. 28, 1878. 
The great frost of irreligion is breaking up 
hereaway. My wife and I propose 
holding our “ Diamond Wedding ”’ to-mor- 
row, a8 we were married the 29th of First 
mo., 1818. Exeuse this item. Very truly 
thy friend, Henry MILEs. 


ITEMS. 


SAMUEL Bow es, the widely-known edi- 
tor of the Springfield Republican, a few 
weeks before his death, which recently oc- 
curred, was visitel by his friend, Senator 
Dawes, of Massachusetts. On parting, Sam- 
uel Bowles said, ‘‘Drop on your knees, 
Dawes, and thank God you have done a lit- 
tle good in this world, and ask His forgive- 
ness that you have done no more.” 


Dr. BENJAMIN RicHARDsON, of London, 
adds his protest to that of Huxley against) 
forcing children by early education in school | 
books. He thinks that all the learning a} 
child should receive until he is seven years | 
old can be given in the way of play, by| 
stories and other oral teaching. 

“ As the eyes of servants look unto the) 
hand of their masters, * * so our eyes wait | 
upon the Lord our God.” Ps. exxiii. 2. 


Ir the Lord Jesus is really to preside as | 
Head at the meetings of His people, it will | 
require trustful waiting on Him with an 
attentive mind to perceive His will. Only 
thus can the beautiful harmony of service 
occur, which results when He does have the 
direction. 

SANCTIFICATION OF THE Bopy.—In the. 
Times of Refreshing, 8. Schaffer urges that | 
while much has been said of the sanctifica-| 
tion of the soul, little has been said touching 
that of the body. He would have the Christ- 
ian control the outward senses as avenues 
to the soul, keep under his body, his appe-| 
tites and passions, so that he may rise up 
vigorously to become a partaker of the Di 
vine nature. He tells of a Christian of 
whom one said, ‘‘ Whenever I have come in 
contact with that man, I have never heard 
a useless or improper’ word, or witnessed a 
light or careless act, and although he has 
intercourse with men of all classes, his con- 
sistency and self-control are of a piece among 
all.” A healthful brain, with responding 
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BIBLE-SCHOOL CONFERENCE. 


The First Annual Bible-school Conference of 
Ohio Yearly Meeting was held at Alum Creek, 
Morrow County, O., Twelfth month 27th, 1877. 

Conference met in Friends’ meeting-house on 
the waeens the 27th, at 7 o'clock. 

Clayton W. Townsend was appointed Chair- 
man for the evening, and comma the Conference 
by reading a portion of the forty-first chapter of 
Isaiah, which was followed by a season of devo- 
tion, in which many hearts were lifted up and 
many earnest prayers were offered, asking Divine 
assistance and guidance, and a special blessing 
on the coming sessions of the Conference. 

George J. Wood addressed the Conference in 
a few brief words of welcome, commenting on 
the portion of Scripture read by the Chairman, 
how every one should help his brother; and 
thus encouraging one another by words of cheer, 
the work of the Master would go on and the 
cause of truth prosper. 

Daniel Hill, of New Vienna, responded in a 
few appropriate remarks, setting forth the great 
importance of the work in which we are engaged, 
and the necessity of being armed with the whole 
armor of God. 

Work of the Conference was then set forth by 
the Chairman in a few remarks, and adjourned 
to meet at 9 o'clock next morning. 

SECOND DAY OF CONFERENCE. 

Sixth-day, Twelfth mo. 28th.—Vice-President 
in the chair. 

Meeting opened at 9 o’clock by devotional ex- 
ercises, a spirit of deep, earnest prayer prevail- 
ing. 

F selection of Officers’ was opened for discus- 
sion by Armit Williams, who thought that the 
officers of the Bible-school should be selected by 
the teachers, they knowing best the wants and 
needs of the school, thus preventing the confusion 
that might otherwise arise 

F. Stanley thought there was a lameness in 
our organization as related to the election of offi- 
cers, and a great need of the power of the Holy 
Spirit. 

Mary Hole spoke of the necessity of having 
earnest living workers, and love for children as 
well as love for Christ, and of the necessity of an 
a life. 

J. Miller endorsed the paper read, but would 
go further, and would ae into consideration 
natural gifts and qualifications. 

Priscilla Rogers and others participated in the 
discussion, and were in favor of teachers electing 
officers, but they should be teachers of sanctified 
judgments. 

“Classification of Scholars,” by H. M. Pettit, 
was an instructive paper, in which she drew les- 
sons from nature, showing that, in animal and 
in vegetable life, there is a beautiful adaptation 
of nourishment to the tender and stronger growth ; 
so spiritual food should be adapted to spirit- 
ual growth—milk for babes, strong meat for ma- 


sensibility, he thinks, constitutes an organ-|ture minds, and thus the Bible-school scholar 
ism through which the Holy Ghost may | should be classified according to his growth in 
communicate his illumination and diffuse | spiritual knowledge. The paper was discussed 
the joys of His presence. | by Jesse Harkness, Mary Hole, N. L. Wood, and 
AP — | others, showing that it was best to classify ac- 
RESBYTERIAN Mission has been founded | cording to capacity and not by numbers, and 

at Fort Wrap el, Alaska. The population | that more authority should be delegated to su- 
is part white and part Indian. |perintendents in this matter. Unconverted 
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scholars were often benefited and instructed by 
being placed in classes with the converted, gain- 
ing much knowledge, and perhaps sooner 
awakened to the need of a Saviour. 

“Opening and Closing School,” by J. M. Wat- 
son, showing the necessity of promptness on the 
part of superintendents, need of varying the ex- 
ercises, so as to interest the pupils and gain their 
attention, thus promoting quiet and order. This 
topic called forth some discussion as to the best 
way of interesting children, so as to gain their 
attention, and making the opening exercises 
profitable, instructive, and pleasing. 

“Teachers’ Meeting,” assigned to Mary C. 
Wood, but in her absence was taken up by C. 
W. Townsend, and very ably handled, showing 
that in teachers’ meetings we should not only 
study the lesson, but make known our spiritual 
wants and needs; the lesson should be perfectly 
studied before ; no place for discussion or argu- 
ment, but a place for devotion and prayer; 
they should generally be conducted by superin- 
tendents. The subject was discussed by J. Wat- 
son, G. Wood, Armit Williams, and others, as to 
the best time of holding such meetings, difficulty 
of getting teachers to attend, best time to com- 
mence, etc. We should, as teachers, be so in- 
spired with love for the cause that we will be im- 
pelled to go. 

Adjourned until 2.30 o’clock. 


AFTERNOON, 


Conference opened by prayer invoking God's 
blessing, singing ‘‘Bring forth the royal diadem.” 

“History of the Bible,” an able essay by Pris- 
cilla Rogers, which was listened to with interest, 
as we were shown how God had through all ages 
preserved the sacred volume. Commented upon 
by C. W. Townsend, and the new version of the 
Bible alluded to as a necessity owing to the fact 
that language changes—that which is in use in 
this generation may mean something else in the 
future—yet the doctrine will remain the same; 
it cannot be revised. 

“Bible Chronology,” by Daniel Hill, was an 
interesting and instructive exercise on his new 
chronological chart, which was listened to by an 
appreciative audience. 

“Mutual Relation of Old and New Testaments,” 
assigned to Jacob Baker, who not being present, 
it was given to Daniel Wood. The prophecies 
and their fulfilments were particularly dwelt 
upon, showing that the sacrifices were typical of 
Christ’s atonement. 

God in his infinite wisdom was pleased to show 
us types of his well-beloved Son. 

“The word of God is quick and powerful,’ 
Heb. iv. 12. When the offering was laid upon 
the altar it was divided by the priest; the slight- 
est flaw was detected. High Priest is typical of 
Christ ; nothing is hid from Him. When we lay 
our offering on the altar, God sees defects, 
though hidden from men. 

“Best Methods of Bible Study,” by A. H. 
Bartlett. We must stay in the Bible—not go 
outside of it, and prove it by itself. Study the 
Bible in subjects which are associated together ; 
we cannot study the atonement without looking 
at the cause for which that atonement was made, 
studying that causes us to look at that which is 
back of it. As we look at the depravity of man, 
and that which caused that depravity, then comes 


repentence, then faith ;—by its exercise man 
must be restored, etc. 

“Importance of Bible Teaching,” an essay by 
Esther B. Tuttle, read by Lida G. Romick, was 
an instructive and interesting paper, but not dis- 
cussed for want of time. 

Adjourned until 7 o’clock, P. M. 

EVENING SESSION. 

Opened by prayer and praise, and singing “I 
need Thee every hour.”’ ; 

J. J. Henry, of Bucyrus, O., delivered an 
address upon the Bible, which was listened to 
with great interest by all present. ; 

Remarks were made by Brothers Baldwin and 
Updegraff. 

Adjourned. 

(To be concluded .) 


oe -——— 


LIFE IN NORTH AMERICA. 


Edward D. Cope, the eminent naturalist, 
so well known to many of our readers, as 
a member of the Society of Friends and a 
former professor of Haverford College, gave 
a lecture at the Hall of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association of Germantown, on 
the evening of the 25th ult., on “ What 
Life has done in North America.” 

He said that some of the phenomena going 
on in a living being were such as occurred 
outside of living organisms. Thus some 
were purely mechanical; others chemical, 
as in the process of digestion, which could 
be imitated in a test tube; but after ab- 
stracting all physical and chemical phenome- 
na, there is a residue not explicable by 
purely physical laws, and which are living 
attributes or phenomena. Among these are 
contractility and sensibility to contact, to 
light, &c. Many of the constituent elements 
of a living being are not living matter, but 
inorganic, such as the phosphate of lime in 
the bones, the salts in the liquids of the 
body, &c.; but abstracting these, the basis 
of all living tissues is a substance called 
protoplasm. It has the same chemical ele- 
ments, in nearly similar combinations, in all 
living matter. Chemically it is called pro- 
teine. 

Again, in an animal many tissues are not, 
strictly speaking, alive. This is easily seen 
to be the case with the hair and nails and 
epidermis or outermost cover of the skin ; 
and when all such parts or tissues are med- 
| tally abstracted, there remain certain minute 
centres of life, which are scattered through- 
| out all parts of the living tissues, and which 
are called bioplasts. These exist in the 
nerves in lines, in the brain in layers. 
These bioplasts lie near each other, and are 
the centres of life-action. Upon their out 
side or outer walls, other tissues are formed. 
The presence of these bioplasts determines 
the growth and form of parts. Where they 
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are absent growth does not take place. The 
bioplasts of the embryo determine the future 
form of the animal to be perfected from it. 
Should bioplasts be wanting in any part of 
an embryo,the development of that part does 
not occur, and monstrosities result. 

These bioplasts are much like some of the 
lowest forms of animal life, such as the mi- 
croscope often reveals in water or other 
fluids. Among these are the amebe, 
which are not distinguishable in essential 
character from bioplasts. The amcbe are 
small masses of animal jelly which move 
about apparently with definite aim; they 
take certain objects into their own substance 
as food; they increase by fission of one into 
two or more. There are bioplasts floating 
free in the blood of animals which do the 
same. They move about, and if they do 
not devour each other, at least one is some- 
times absorbed into the other. All the life 
we see springs from these bioplasts, from 
the lowliest to the highest forms having 
these for their origin. 

The ameebe select their food and direct 
their own movements. What is needed in 
order to do this? They must have contrac- 
tility, sensibility and memory. They try 


one kind of substance, and it does not suit 
them for food; in future they reject it. 
Each individual has to learn this by experi- 


ence, or else derives it by heredity from its 
ancestors, who acquired such knowledge by 
experience. The just-hatched chicken pecks 
ata fly. But this is because its foregoers 
had learned in the distant past that it was 
proper to do so. Habits dependent on 
knowledge transmitted by inheritance are 
called instinctive, in animals. The condition 
of things has been ever changing through 
past ages, and everything has had to be 
learned. 

When habits have once been thoroughly 
acquired, such as learning to walk, it re- 
quires no conscious exercise of will to main- 
tain them, as in walking and talking with a 
friend. In the course of life in man very 
many actions become routine, not requiring 
special exercise of sensibility, and in the 
old, life runs much in the same groove,— 
there is a loss of true spontaneity and an ap- 
proximation to death occurs before death 
comes. 

All the life in North America, and that 
has been a most varied and abundant one, has 
come then from bioplasts. North America 
has a vast surface extending from north to 
south, not broken by impassable barriers, 
and has had this feature through the geo- 
logic ages. Beyond the Mississippi a low con- 
tinent was first formed, long before the rest 
of the present continent. Its eastern coast 
lay against the western edge of what are now 
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Iowa and Missouri. Then islands formed 
along the present line of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, and a small continent rose in the 
region of Mexico, extending eastwardly, 
perhaps, to the Caribbean Sea. As islands 
formed, portions of the seas would be gradu- 
ally enclosed, the water in these vast lakes 
being at first salt and then gradually becom- 
ing fresh by rains. The animal life inthese 
would be first of marine, and then of fresh 
water species. 

The lecturer then, by the aid of a dia- 
gram, described the succession of the Car- 
boniferous, Triassic, Eocene, lower Miocene, 
upper Miocene, and Tertiary geological for- 
mations, giving the regions over which 
these appeared in North America. He as- 
cribed the oldest deposits of coal to mosses 
or peats, forming during the Carboniferous 
era, when there were low lands, with 
swamps, not much above the sea. These 
lands underwent submergence, and were 
followed by the Triassic formations, in 
which there were the vast fresh water lakes 
before referred to, in the deposits of which 
are found fossil remains. The coal of the 
Triassic period was formed from a higher 
order of vegetation, including some trees. 
Triassic coal is found in China, and in North 
Carolina and Virginia. The red sandstone 
of the north Atlantic States, so much used 
for building purposes, is triassic, and con- 
tains the remains of much animal life. . 

Then comes a break, and the Jurassic 
formation occurs, which is little visible in 
North America. One of the later formations 
is called the Dakota, and was characterized 
by extensive fresh water lakes, and an 
abundant animal life as shown by its fossils. 
The Marine Cretaceous formation was also 
populous with animals of a low grade. At 
length the land raised up never became 
again submerged, the vast lakes drained off, 
leaving only those which now remain, of 
which some represent older geologic dates 
than others. The Tulare lakes in California 
are of old date. 

Each of these great changes of the earth’s 
surface was accompanied by changes of cli- 
matic conditions, and corresponding varia- 
tions of life and life forms. Parents had off- 
spring which differed from them, just as in 
plants what are called ‘‘ sports’ occur, in 
which a plant in some important respect 
differs from its predecessor from whose 
seed it grew. These changes of form 
in animal life are going on now. All 
domesticated animals show it, especially the 
dog. Fossil species are distinguished by 
the shape and character of the skeleton, es- 
pecially of the teeth. The differences be- 
tween the skeleton of the bull-dog and the 
greyhound are permanent, and greater than 
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between some fossil animals which are des-| observed a re ges iy | small colony of 
cribed as distinct species. The Japan dog| yellow ants which had three different insects 
has no upper incisor teeth, and in this res- | in their ae a species of aphis, a coccus, 
pect is like the raminants—a most remarka-|and the larva of an insect, probably coleopte- 
ble change from its progenitors. The Mexi-|rous. The aphides were kept in two separate 
can dog is without hair. herds, and these were separated from a herd 
The lecturer then sketched the successive | of cocci. The larva was in the midst of one 
great forms of animal life, dwelling especi-|of the former herds. It was about a quarter 
ally upon the wonderful abundance and | of an inch long, and was covered on the back 
variety of those of the class represented by|with a thick, white, cotton-like secretion. 
the lizards, many of which were of huge |The ants attended it carefully, and frequent- 
size, and illustrating by drawings of fossils|ly stroked it with their antenne. The 
in his possession. aphides and cocci were in good condition, 
Between these and quadrupeds proper, or | but without visible means of subsistence ex- 
mammals, there was in North America a|cept the neighboring grass roots partially 
very marked break. He thought this indi-| extending into the earth beneath the stones, 
cated a great change of the land surface, |to which they were probably at times trans- 
and the migration of animals from some|ferred by their masters.—Proceedings of 
other region, and not the development of} Academy of Natural Sciences. 
mammals here from the preceding lizard like| Uses of Injectors.—The “injectors,” which 
creatures. Gradually, however, animals | were first used for forcing water into steam 
rose in the forms of their skeletons, and in | boilers, have been successfully employed for 
the size of their brains and in other respects |increasing the draught of chimneys; as 


to higher and higher types. 
Man is the culmination. In some res- 
pects his skeleton is lower than other ani- 


smvuke-consumers; as stove-blowers; as ex- 
tractors of carbonic acid gas; as pumps for 


well-water, for thick and are liquids, for 


mals. The horse, for instance, has passed | beet-juice, for milk of lime, for acids, for 
from a five-toed to a one-toed state. It, and|]lyes,and for supplying locomotive-tenders at 
all fleet animals, have passed through a series | watering stations; as elevators for animal 
ef changes, from walking on the sole of the | black, for grain, and for granular solids; and 
foot to having the heel raised and walking | as sugar-clarifiers. In one instance the em- 
upon the toes. Man still retains the five | ployment of a Kerting injector so increased 


toes and walks upon the sole of the foot. the draught of a chimney, that the proprietors 

But brain development and intelligence | did as much work with one boiler and 36,375 
mark him as the highest of all. His|kilogrammes of coal as had previously re- 
chief enemy is his own species, and the per- | quired two boilers, and 78,120 kilogrammes 
petuation and elevation of the race depends | of coal. 
upon the development of his moral qualities.| 4 New Brazier—M. Mousseron has in- 
vented a new brazier, which may be used in 
close apartments without vitiating the air. 
A tube, pierced with holes, goes through the 

— fire, admitting a copious supply of air and 

Rapid Growth—A. W. Bennett says, of a| producing a vivid combustion, so that there 
plant of Vallisneria spiralis: The first flower- | is no production of carbonic oxide, The car- 
bud made its appearance in my aquarium |bonic acid is absorbed by the steam from 4 
this year on July Ist, the pedicel “being at | vessel near the top of the brazier, and escapes 
3 Pp. M. apparently about 1.5 inch long. On|into the room in a healthy form. A report 
the 3d, at 4 Pp. M.,the base of the bud just|of M. Thiboulet to the French National So- 
touched the surface of the water, and the| ciety of Architects, pronounces the invention 
pedicel was about 7 inches long. At 1 P. m.| “the easiest, the most universally applicable, 
on the 7th (an interval of ninety-three hours) | the most economical, and the most agreeable 
it had reached the astonishing length of 43) of all the known methods of warming.”—Le 
inches.— Silliman’s Journal. Mondes. 

Interglacial Americans.—The tenth annual| Liquids for Cleansing.—An English wash, 
report of the trustees of the “Peabody Muse-|for removing stains of acid, resin, tar, oF 
um of American Archsology and Ethnolo-| grease, is prepared by mixing 100 parts of 
gy,’ tothe President and Fellows of Har-|strong alcohol, 30 parts of strong spirits of 
vard College, describes what appear to be| ammonia, and 4 parts of benzine. Another 


a 


SCIENTIFIC NOTES. 


flint chippings in undisturbed gravel deposits, 
near Trenton, N. J. Dr. Abbott regards the 
material as of glacial origin, and the relics as 
those of man of the glacial era. 

Yellow Ants and their Herds.—Dr. Leidy 


ood wash for the same purpose is made by 
Tatton in 1 quart of water, 1 oz. of pul- 
verized borax and 4 oz. of camphor.— Bayer. 
Tud. u. Gew. Blatt. 
Water Supply of London.—In 1877, water 
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was supplied to 3,796,000 lodgers in 533,000 | those of the wicked be, or both must be tem- 
houses. The daily consumption rose to 600,-| porary; for the Holy Ghost makes no differ- 
225 cubic metres, giving, for the summer | ence as to the duration of the one more than 
months, a daily supply of oe gallons per | of the other.” 
head. Eight companies, with an aggregate _ 
capital of $56,243,700, perform the service, THE CHILDREN’S BED-TIME. 
aying average dividends of 6.3 per cent. The clock strikes seven in the hall 
he cost of distribution to each consumer is| The curfew of the children’s day, 
only about one-tenth as great as in New| That calls each little pattering foot 
York.—Ann. des Ponts et Chanssées. | aan ae song, oa play ; 
. ans | cir da at in our wider it 
Engr ae oe Glass by Electricity.—G. Floats like a silver day-moon white, 
Planté finds that by covering a surface of | Nor in our darkness sinks to rest, 
glass or crystal with a concentrated solution | But sets within a golden west. 
of nitrate of potash, and using wires properly 


. Ah, tender hour that sends a drift 
insulated, he can concentrate the current of Of children’s kisses through the house, 


an electrical battery so as to produce perma-| And cuckoo-notes of sweet “ good-night,” 
nent engravings. By writing or drawing) That thoughts of heaven and home arouse ; 
slowly the marks are engraved deeply; if the| And 4 soft stir to sense and heart, 
ino te chearnenell te © int. the lines may | As when the bee and blossom part ; 
Wire 18 sharpe D & polnt, y And little feet that patter slower, 
be -_ a reg ge a, Like the last droppings of the shower. 
jocene Man.—At the meeting of the ; ; 

° : : . And in the child lofi 

American Philosophical Society, held on pr cerca tamper 


. What blossom shapes do gayly slip 
First mo. 18th, Professor Cope announced Their dainty sheaths, and rosy run 


the receipt of a collection of fossils from a “ oe mae hand me kissing lip. 
lake-bed in Oregon. In the deposit, in un- naked sweetness to the eye— 
distinguishable relation with known pliocene | claneaaian- os cena 
fossils, there were numerous flakes, with In ecstasy of life and light. 

arrows and spear-heads, of obsidian, many of Sibi tieaeiaes chide 

them tarnished by long erosion. All were = eee es 


, : Bestrew the floor! an empty sock, 
lying mingled together, on the surface of a} —_ By vanished dance and song left loose 


bed of clay, which was covered by a deposit | As dead birds’ throats; a tiny smock 


of volcanic sand and ashes of from fifteen to That, sure, upon some meadow grew, 
twenty feet in depth. This had been drifted | And drank the heaven-sweet rains; a shoe 
4 ind i _ ] th . Scarce bigger than an acorn cup; 

he? y wind in some places, thus exposing Frocks that seem flowery meads cut up. 

ee oés Then lily-drest in angel white 

Tue Revision oF THE Brsie. — The To mother’s knees they trooping come, 
American Bible Revision Committee held The soft palms fold like kissing shells, 

: : . And they and we go singing home— 

their regular monthly meeting at the Bible | 


. x oe Their bright heads bowed and worshipping, 
House, New York, on Thursday, Friday and As though some glory of the spring, 


Saturday of last week. Rev. Philip Schaf, Some daffodil that mocks the day, 

the President, reports that the Old Testa- Should fold his golden palms and pray. 
ment company have nearly finished the first The gates of Paradise swing wide 
revision of Jeremiah, and will next take up A moment’s space in soft accord, 
Ezekiel. They had previously revised the And those dread angels, Life and Death, 
Pentateuch, the Psalms, and the prophet A eae speven Seaeing sword, 


, ‘ As o’er this weary world forlorn 
Isaiah. The New Testament company have From Mden’s sceret heart is borne 


reached the eleventh chapter of the Second That breath of Paradise most fair, 

Epistle to the Corinthians in the first revi- Which mothers call «the children’s prayer.’” 
sion. The Gospels, the Acts, and two-thirds Ah, deep pathetic mystery ! 

of the Epistles have been revised so far, but The world’s great woe unconscious hung, 
will require a second revision. The Ameti- A rain-drop on a blossom’s lip ; 

can committee are only a little behind their White innocence that woos our wrong, 


b - ; - And love Divine that looks again, 
rother revisers in England. Unconscious of the cross and pain, 
ee - 


From sweet child-eyes, and in that child 
Future REWARDS AND PUNISHMENTS.— Sad earth and heaven reconciled. 


W. Paine cites from a paper put out by | Then kissed, on beds we lay them down, 
Friends, called Gospel Truths, the state- As fragrant white as clover’d sod, 
ment, ‘‘ That all shall receive the recompense And all the upper floors grow hushed 

at . With children’s sleep, and dews of God. 
of their works, and the rewards of their And as our stars their beams do hide, 
deeds, according to the nature and quality 


: The stars of twilight, opening wide, 
ef them.” He adds, “ And if the rewards Take up the heavenly tale at even, 


of the righteous are eternal, then so must | And light us on to God and heaven. 
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PICKERING COLLEGE, 
PICKERING, ONTARIO. 


The Yearly Meeting’s Committee (of Canada Y. M.) 
in charge of the above institution, are authorized te 
leasetit furnished—and free of rent—to an experienced, 
competent Friend—who will conduct it under the su- 
pervision ef a Committee appointed by the Yearly 
Meeting. 

The building is new, and calculated to accommo- 
date 100 pupils—so of each sex. The Committee con. 
template its being opened the fall session of this year. 
(1878). Applications or proposals to be made by 2oth 
of Third month, to JoHN WRIGHT, 

Pickering, Ont. 
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SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE.—Advices from Europe 
are to the sth inst, 

THE EASTERN WAR.—The suspense of last week 
has been partially relieved by the announcement from 
Adrianople under date of the 31st ult., that the six 
bases of peace accepted by the Porte and the terms of 
the armistice had been signed by the Grand Duke 
Nicholas and the Turkish commissioners, Server and 
Namyk Pashas. An order suspending hostilities was 
to be dispatched forthwith to all the corps and detach. 
ments in European Turkey, and also to the army in 
Asia Minor. The conditions of the protocol are thus 
stated from Constantinople: st, The erection of 
Bulgaria into a Principality. 2d. A war indemnity or 
territory in compensation. 3d. The independence of 
Roumania, Servia and Montenegro, with an increase 
of territory for each. 4th. Reforms in Bosnia and 
Herzegovina. sth. An ulterior understanding between 
the Sultan and the Czar respecting the Dardanelles. 
6th. The evacuation of the Danubian fortresses and 
Erzeroum. 























of the peace conditions which affect the common inter- 






ference. 







sanctioned by the powers. The Russian government 
had also assured that of Great Britain that it con- 
sidered the _— of war vessels through the Darda- 
nelles as a ‘opean question, which it did not intend 
to settle by itself. 

The news of the armistice was received in St. 
Petersburg with much joy, and thanksgiving services 
were held on the 3d in the churches. 

Official returns show that the total Russian loss to 
the 30th ult. was 89,304 in killed and wounded. 

The Cretan insurgents have declared the island 
annexed to Greece. Ip the Greek Chamber of Depu- 
ties, on the 31st ult., the Premier indicated that his 
action would be armed occupation of Thessaly, Epirus, 
and part of Macedonia, in order to protect the Greeks 
in those provinces from outrages from the Turks 
driven into them by the Russian advance. He said 
that when outrages occurred previously, the govern. 
















done beyond making inquiries ; now, Greece would 









































It is asserted by a Vienna correspondent of the Paris 
Temps, that all the powers have accepted the proposal 
of Count Andrassy, the Austrian Premier, for a confer- 
ence, which will meet at Vienna, to discuss those points 


ests of Europe. The Austrian government, on the 3d, 
issued formal invitations to the signatory powers of 
the treaty of Paris to send representives to such a con- 
It was previously reported that the Russian 
answer to a recent Austrian note recognized that pres- 
ent or future stipulations between Russia and Turkey 
are subject to modification, and are not definitive until 





ment sought the protection of Europe, but nothing was 


take the matter into her own hands. This was con- 

; sidered to be virtually a declaration of war. The 
whole population has been summoned to enrol in the 
national guards. On the 2d inst. 10,000 Greek regu- 
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lars and many thousand volunteers crossed the frontier, 
They had orders, it was said, not to attack fhe Turkish 
troops, their object being to prevent massacfes of the 
Christians consequent on imsurrection. They encoun. 
tered no resistance frpm the Turks, who retired to 
Domoco. The Greeks advanced to that place, and it 
was announced on the 4th that they had captured it. 
On receipt of the news of the signing of the armis. 
tice, an extra sitting of the Chamber was held, when 
the Ministry and the House agreed to continue the 
present policy. 

Turkish war vessels have arrived at the Pirzus, the 
port of Athens, to take away the Turkish Minister. 
The foreign Ministers at tbat city met on the sth, and 
undertook to guarantee the Pirzeus against bombard- 
ment if left unarmed, thereby remaining an open port. 
Turkish vessels have been ordered to convey 8,000 to 
10,000 troops to the Gulf of Volo, to oppose the Thessa- 
lian insurrection, and the advancing Greek troops. 

The Czar, in addressing the troops in St. Peters. 
burg, after an inspection on the 3d, congratulated 
them on the armistice, but said that they were still 
far from the end, and must continue to hold them. 
selves prepared until they should obtain a durable 
peace worthy of Russia. 

GREAT BRITAIN.—The debate on the government's 
request for a supplementary credit to the amount of £6,- 
000,000, commenced in the House of Commons on the 
31st ult., and was continued on the rst, 4th and sth 
inst., when it was adjourned to the 7th. W. E. Forster 
moved the amendment of which he had given notice, 
declaring that the House sees no reason for adding to 
the people’s burdens by voting additional supplies. W. 
E. Forster, John Bright, W. E. Gladstone, and others 
opposed the grant; Gladstone at the same time con. 
ceding the necessity of supporting the government by 
some declaration before they entered the conference, 
and proposing an address to the Crown. Some of the 
Ministers spoke, urging the grant, declaring the Rus- 
sian conditions of peace vague and unsatisfactory, and 
asserting that the object of the government was to 
secure a permanent and solid peace. One of them 
said that they would not accept an empty vote of con- 
fidence, and that if the grant was refused it would be 
time for them to resign. Sir W. Vernon Harcourt, an 
Opposition speaker, on the 5th, said that if the govern- 
ment desired a durable peace, the basis of their policy 
at the conference must be a recognition of the fact 
that the independence and integrity of the Ottoman 
Empire had ceased ; that it was not too late to rival 
and surpass Russia in the conference as the champion 
of oppressed nationalities ; and that the whole country 
would support such a policy. 

DoMESTIC.—Another disastrous wreck has occurred 
upon the North Carolina coast, about twenty-five 
miles north of the point where the Huron was lost. 
The steamer Metropolis left Philadelphia on the 
28th ult. for Para, Brazil, freighted with iron rails 
and other materials for the construction of a rail- 
road on the upper waters of the Madeira River, and 
carrying as passengers a large number of men to be 
employed on the work. he next day the v 
sprung a leak, and after vainly trying to stop it, the 
ship was turned towards the shore, and apparently 
was carried by currents out of its intended cours, 
and at 6.45 A. M. of the 31st struck on Currituck 
beach. The spot was midway between two life-sav- 
ing stations, each distant about six miles, and the 
night patrol had just returned to the station, conse 
quently the event was not known to them for some 
time, and several hours passed before they arrived 
with assistance. A line was thrown over the vessl 
but the force of the waves broke it, and the attempt ' 
give aid in that way failed. Some of those on 
swam ashore, and 158 in all escaped, some of them 
much bruised. Nearly 100, it is believed, peri hed. 
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